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jar custom of changing theatrical programmes at 
Christmas has of late years been more honoured 
in the breach than the observance, but has never been 
so extensively departed from as it is at present. Three- 
fourths of the theatres now open have deliberately 
ignored the almanac. The Adelphi and the Gaiety, 
it is true, have just brought out new pieces of a light 
kind, but as these pieces are given only in the afternoon, 
they need not be taken into account. Nor can it be 
denied that the policy is sanctioned by the playgoing 
public. In proof of this we may point to the crowds 
which besieged the Lyceum Theatre yesterday 
afternoon and yesterday evening to welcome Mr. Irving 
on his reappearance. The inference drawn from the 
state of things we have described is that pantomime is 
on its last legs—that clown and harlequin are about to 
take a final leave of our principal theatres. In this 
view we cannot bring ourselves to acquiesce. That 
pantomime is not so popular as it formerly was may at 
once be conceded, but that it possesses enduring vitality 
is apparent to all who are conversant with its 
history. Though an exotic, it speedily took root 
in this country, and the peculiar humours of the 
clown—a figure so essentially British origin—rendered 
it popular throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. Not many years ago it was predicted 
that harlequin would be sponged out of existence by 
burlesques and opéra-bouffe. How far has this predic- 
tion been verified? Burlesques and opéra-boufte have 
practically gone out of fashion, but the spangled hero 
and his companions are still regarded as objects proper 
to be looked upon at Yuletide. To a by no means 
inconsiderable proportion of the playgoing community, 
indeed, he becomes more attractive as the years flit 
past, and our young friends may comfort themselves 
with the assurance that he will long be spared to us in 
nearly all his pristine vigour. If the frequency of his 
appearances is not proportionate to the increase of the 
population—and this is beyond doubt—the cause is not 
to be found in any abatement of popularity, but simply 
because the manager in these expensive times sees that 
it is impolitic to produce an entertainment which may 
have to be withdrawn before the expense it has put 
him to has come back. 


The pantomime at Drury Lane may be very shortly 
summed up—not that it is in any way lacking in 
interest, so far as such a piece can be interesting, but 
because its features are for the most part familiar. The 
Vokeses are exceedingly clever and effective in work of 
this description, but fertility in the invention of new 
business ” is not their strong point. They give us a 
great deal of the old “Pas de Vokes,” they dance 
exactly as they have danced for years past, and they do 
not even take kindly to the new tunes and choruses 
of the day so liberally suggested for them in Mr. 
Blanchard’s book. We do not for a moment imply 
that they are not still great favourites with the public. 
On the contrary, their reception and recalls were last 














want to retain their hold upon the public they should 
get some one to concoct for them new modes in which 
to display their exceptional powers. Miss V. Vokes as 
Prince Natty, has all that old dramatic force which gives 
such colour to her pantomime, and her singing is effective 
though sometimes sadly flat. The share in the performance 
taken by Mr. Walter Vokes, Miss H. Coveney, and Mr. 
F. Moreland does not call for comment; but Madame 
Pitteri deserves special praise for the finished grace of 
her statuesque posture-dancing in the very pretty 
ballet which takes place in the Lake of the Water Lilies. 
This ballet, together with a capital transformation scene 
by Mr. Beverley, and a comic umbrella-dance of 
the Vokeses, will be held the chief points of 
attraction in the Drury Lane annual of 1877, which 
Mr. Chatterton has mounted with a liberality and 
taste that have distinguished most of his recent efforts. 
The more diminutive patrons of the Drama will 
doubtless rejoice in the White Cat principally on the 
score of the feline antics carried on in Cats’ Castle ; and 
thus there is in the pantomime, which won every token 
of success, something to please everybody who is capable 
of being amused by a fairy story presented upon the stage. 

The pantomime at Covent Garden, written by Mr. 
Charles Rice, is entitled Puss in Boots, but has only 
a slight connection with the story of that name. The 
costumes and the scenery are exceedingly pretty, and a 
company comprising Mr. Furneaux Cook, Miss Alice 
Cook, Mr. Barrett, Miss Kate Kearney, and Miss Rose 
Lee, materially contributed to the success of the 
pantomime by their singing and acting. 


Mr. Charles Wyndham and Mr. Arthur Mat- 
thison may be congratulated on the successful re- 
ception of their “ musical madness, in three fyttes,” 
entitled A Night of Terror, and produced on 
Saturday last at the Folly Theatre. In what porpor- 
tions the honours of success should be divided between 
them is one of the secrets which it is the duty of 
collaborators to guard. The outside world will never 
know which of the two authors should be blamed for 
the incoherency of the plot, nor which of them should 
be praised for the amusing dialogue. They must 
jointly share the responsibility of having produced one 
of the most absurdly improbable, and, at the same 
time, one of the funniest pieces which has been 
witnessed for a long time past. Of course they 
do not pretend to originality, and they avow that 
their piece is a “ flat burglary from the French.” 
From La Poudre d’Escampette and other French 
farces, they have borrowed a number of outrageously 
comic situations, which they have utilised, for the 
purpose of eliciting laughter, with slight care for 
probability or dramatic construction. The fun sometimes 
approaches horseplay, and the extreme limits of broad 
farce are attained in the scene wherein Mr. Hill, de- 
prived of his trousers, comes before the audience with 
his portly lower limbs only partially concealed by a 
table-cover. This scene, and some of the tedious busi- 
ness assigned to Mr. Poppleton, should be revised 
without delay, and when the needful excisions shall 
have been made, A Night of Terror will probably suc- 
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ceed for a long time in exhilarating the spirits of the 
thousands of theatre-goers who have no desire to analyse 
the sources of their enjoyment, and are willing to be 
“ pleased, they know not why, and care not where- 
fore.” The dialogue is briskly written, and many 
of the speeches awakened hearty laughter, par- 
ticularly that made by the maid, Jenny (Miss 
Emily Vining), who, when Chubbley is discovered 
under the table, is accused of secreting him there, and 
protests that “the last gal must have left him 
there!” The mise-en-scene was good, and the 
artists already named, in addition to a bevy of 
charming young ladies, exerted themselves ably 
and successfully. Of the music we are unable 
to speak in praise. The songs allotted to Miss 
Cameron, Miss Munroe, and Mr. Howson, were insipid 
and commonplace ; of concerted music there was nothing 
worthy of mention, and the orchestration was as poor as 
the vocal melodies. The new band may be expected to 
play better in tune with further practice, and their con- 
ductor, Mr. Solomon, will probably secure equally good 
results without displaying the ostentatious energy which 
he exhibited on Saturday last. In response to an un- 
animous call for the authors, Mr. Arthur Matthison 
made his appearance, and returned mute thanks on 
behalf of himself and his absent co-labourer. 


Those who like to see children on the stage as 
well as in the auditorium, cannot do better than pay 
a visit to Robin Hood and his Merry Little Men, as 
they are illustrated at the Adelphi by Mr. Chatter- 
ton’s company of mannikin artists. The author re- 
sponsible for the book has done his work with full 
sympathy for the capacities of those who are asked 
to interpret it; the “ Old Boy” evidently has a young 
heart. Many of the little ones here, turned for the 
nonce into actors and actresses, distinguished them- 
selves in a similar undertaking last year—an under- 
taking which thoroughly deserved its exceptional suc- 
cess. But there is nothing stale or forced or spirit- 
less about the playing of the little Grattans, now 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian respectively, about 
the singing of Miss Kate Abrahams, the dancing of 
that wonderful little person Petite Cerito, or the 
spontaneous and natural humour of that born clown 
Master Bertie Coote. Beside these are half-a-dozen 
others all fully equal to the tasks demanded of them, 
and sufficiently intelligent and well-trained to keep 
Robin Hood going without a hitch. Thanks to those 
and to the clever arrangement of Messrs. Stafford 
Hall, Bradwell, Ellis, and John Cormack, a delightful 
scene is made out of the Market Place of Nottingham 
and its May Fair of 1188; and indeed the whole 
pantomime is refined and pretty and spirited from 
beginning to end. 


Very different in its nature is Valentine and Orson, 
the first real pantomime, we believe, which Mr. 
Hollingshead has yet attempted in his nine years at 
the Gaiety. Like the Adelphi pantomime, this one 
has no connection with the evening performances which 
follow it at the same theatre, and the only prominent 
member of the Gaiety company who appears in it is 
Mr. J. G. Taylor, whose powers are wasted over the 
véle of a pantomime king. The burden of the day 
falls upon the shoulders of the D’Aubans and Warde, 
performers who have made their mark in similar efforts 
elsewhere, and though their comic “business” was at 
first somewhat of the rough and tumble order, it has 
the necessary elements of vigour and spirit, and will 
doubtless improve in its variety. One of these worthies 
makes a weird wild-man-of-the-woods out of Orson, 
another is a dashing Valentine, and a third is a comic 
warrior of the cowardly pattern. Of course the piece is 
brightly mounted, and as it has the genuine old- 








fashioned and familiar flavour supposed to be appro- 


priate to the season, it should serve ite purpose 
satisfactorily. 


That very uncommon form of entertainment, a ballet 
pantomime, is now to be obtained at Her Maijesty’s 
Theatre. The piece, if piece it may be called, is 
entitled Rose and “larie; or, The Reward of Filial 
Love. The Fairy co: the Flowers, exasperated at the 
refusal of her daughter Rose to marry the Gnome King, 
banishes her from fairyland until she finds a girl who 
regards filial obedience in all things as a binding 
obligation. Such a girl, after a long delay, is found 
in Marie, the daughter of a blind beggar, and Rose 
resumes her place in her mother’s kingdom, and becomes 
the wife of the Prince in whose favour she has rejected 
the hand of the Gnome king. Effectively arranged, 
liberally interspersed with pretty dances, illustrated 
with pleasing music, and very charmingly played by 
Madame Lanner’s pupils, this ballet daction may be 


pronounced entirely successful. It is preceded 
by the English version of Le Chélet, not the 
least acceptable of the many compositions by 


which Adolphe Adam has earned the thanks of posterity. 
Originally produced at Paris in 1834, it immediately 
took possession of the stage, and since then has fre- 
quently been revived to good purpose in various 
capitals. The performance at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
is more than ordinarily good. Mdlle. Héléne Cros- 
mond is the Betley, Mr. George Power the Daniel, and 
Mr. George Fox the Max. Mdlle. Crosmond and Mr. 
Power here make their first appeara~ « : in England, and 
the result in each case is undoubtedly satisfactory. 
Mdlle Crosmond has a fine soprano voice, and acts with 
the ease of a trained actress. To show that justice is 
done to the orchestral music we have only to state that 
Mr. Weist Hill holds the bdton. 


The new burlesque at the Strand, the Red Rover ; or, 
I Believe You My Buoy, is from the pen of Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, and seems likely to prove as popular as the 
same writer’s travesty of Black-Eyed Susan. It 
adheres closely to Fenimore Cooper’s story, a dramatic 
version of which, by the way, was brought out at the 
Adelphi Theatre between 1830 and 1840. Since then 
the Red Rover has been as popular in cardboard theatres 
as the perennial Miller and his Men, and the production 
of Mr. Burnand’s burlesque will remind many middle- 
aged men of the days when their last halfpence were 
expended in purchasing counterfeit presentments of the 
“ terror of the seas ” and other characters in the drama 
at the rate of penny plain and twopence coloured. 
In the travesty at the Strand a good deal of 
fun is evolved out of the well-known incidents, 
and some passages go far to sustain the repu- 
tation Mr. Burnand has won as a humorist. The 
acting calls for high praise. Miss Rachel Sanger, 
as Lieutenant Wilder, of his Majesty’s ship Dart, is 
always vivacious and entertaining, and nothing could 
be more perfectly in the spirit of burlesque than M. 
Marius’s acting as the Red Rover. The other parts 
were played with considerable animation, special com- 
mendation being due to Miss Lottie Venne and Miss 
De Grey for their Gertrude and Dick respectively. In 
the prologue, spoken by Mr. Horace Wigan, the hal- 
lowed authority for the costumes—which, like the 
decorations, are very pleasing to the eye—is facetiously 
explained. To sum up, the Red Rover is unequivo- 
cally successful. 


By a strong company, including Miss Bonehill, Miss 
Jenny Hill, Miss L. Adair, and Mr. Fawn, the adven- 
tures of the “ Frog who would a Wooing Go” are 
merrily told at the Aquarium, though the telling will 
be decidedly more effective when the performers are all 
a little more certain of their words. The number of 
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topical allusions worked into the conversation of those 
brought into contact with the “ Frog” and the “ Sleep- 
ing Beauty ” is very remarkable, and is highly relished 
by those who hear it; and a great point is served 
by the evolutions of some baby battalions of all 
nations, who are the cause of violent demonstra- 
tions of popular feeling on the subject of the war. 


The revival of the Queen’s drama, The Turn of the 
Tide, at the Olympic, can at best be regarded as a poor 
stop-gap for the new comedy by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, 
which is promised us by Mr. H. Neville. But though 
Mr. Burnand’s is by no meads an artistic adaptation of 
that clever novel, The Morals of Mayfair, it may pro- 
bably please its holiday hearers, especially as it has the 
advantage of being excellently acted all round. Miss 
Sophie Young returns to the stage to play, and play 
with real power, the difficult réle of the unsympathetic 
Lady Clara, Mr. Neville a manly and interesting Philip, 
and Miss Florence Terry a pleasant, though weak, Mar- 
garet Assheton. Mr. Anson and Mr. John Wood get 
get all possible humour out of the “ nagging ” of the 
Danby’s; and the presence of Madame Hébert, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, Mrs. Leigh Murray, and Miss Gerard, 
is very advantageous to the cast. 


The pantomime at the Grecian Theatre, Harlequin 
Roley-Poley, serves to introduce that prince of panto- 
mimists, Mr. George Conquest, as a mercurial water- 
sprite, animated by very vindictive feelings towards 
some personages in whose fortunes the audience is led 
to take a kindly interest. The Christmas novelty at 
the Standard, as in former years, is characterised by 
great splendour. It is based upon the story of “ Beauty 
and the Beast,” aud is written with taste and point. 
Tke scenes on which the manager relies for the 
*‘ effects” expected at this house are four in number, 
and it is not too much to say that each would repay a 
visit. Mr. Barnum acts and sings with unflagging 
energy as Noureddin. The Britannia “annual,” too, 
is in all respects successful. 


Let us now pass to the theatres on the other side of 
the water. The lessee of the Victoria Theatre, instead 
of bringing out a pantomime or any other light enter- 
tainment, sets before his patrons a drama called the 
Indian Queen, the motif of which is supplied by the 
hostility between the Red Indians and the early 
English settlers in America. The latter, we regret to 
state, are the “ villains” of the piece. Miss Marie 
Henderson and Mr. Charles Sennett are at the head of 
the cast. By an unusual coincidence, the managers 
of the Surrey Theatre and Sanger’s Amphitheatre 
have each selected the story of Whittington as 
the basis of their pantomimes, but at the latter 
house the adventures of the ’prentice boy are 
interwoven with those of John—here irreverently 
called Johnny—Gilpin. The Surrey pantomime is full 
of life, and the chief scene, representing a Lord Mayor’s 
Show in the olden time, is very pretty. High praise is 
due to Miss Nellie Moon, Mr. Brunton,and Miss “ Lillie 
de Vere” for their performances. The pantomime at 
Sanger’s—written by Mr. Akhurst—has also the advan- 
tage of being effectively put upon the stage and played 
with great spirit. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


0 


N the majority of the provincial theatres, it need 
hardly be said, pantomime forms the leading, if 

not the sole, feature of the programme. The principal 
exceptions to the rule are to be found at Belfast, where 





Mr. Barry Sullivan has commenced an engagement 
which is to extend over a month; at the old Theatre 
Royal, Bristol, where Mr. Duck’s Our Boys company 
occupy the boards; at Northampton, where Mdlle. 
Beatrice company are going through their répertoire ; 
at Barrow-in-Furness, where Mr. Craven Robertson’s 
company are representing the refined and quietly 
effective comedies of the late Mr. Robertson; at 
Londonderry, where Mr. H. M. Pitt’s company are 
fulfilling what promises to be a successful engagement, 
and at Carlisle, where Mr. Wybert Reeve is appearing in 
George Geith, No Name,and the Scamp of London. The 
subjects of the pantomimes are mostly taken from the old 
nursery stories. It is to be wished that the managers 
of theatres would have the moral courage to illustrate 
stories less familiar to all, but they are not likely to do 
so until their brethren in London have set them the 
example, and it must be confessed that the ground- 
work of a pantomime is a matter of but little conse- 
quence so long as it serves to introduce good singing 
and pantomime acting, pleasing decorations, and 
picturesque dresses. From the reports now before us 
it seems that in general these conditions are fairly 
fulfilled by the pantomimes of 1877-8. The 
Christmas entertainments at Manchester are the 
Babes in the Wood (the Prince’s Theatre), and Jack 
and the Bean Stalk (Queen’s Theatre). The former is 
in every respect worthy of the house at which it has 
been brought out. It includes some astonishing me- 
chanical changes, and the acting and singing of Miss 
Nelly Bouverie are most favourably commented upon. 
The Alexandra Theatre at Liverpool is relying upon 
a Jack and the Beanstalk ; the Prince of Wales’s gives 
us the Fair One with the Golden Locks, and the Theatre 
Royal has secured Mr. Blanchard’s Drury Lane version 
of Jack and Jill. The Forty Thieves appear nightly 
at the Edinburgh Theatre Royal, and Abdallah, so far 
from inspiring the awe and terror which his deeds would 
lead one to expect, meets with a cordial welcome, inas- 
much as he is represented by a graceful actress and 
singer, Mdlle. Carlotta Zerbini. The Ali Baba of Mr. 
Morgan is a singularly clever performance in its way. 
The Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, has for its Christ- 
mas attraction a new version of Puss in Boots, 
written with much spirit by Mr. M’Neill, the lessee. 
The pantomime at the Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, has 
already been noticed in The Theatre, and it is only 
necessary to state that the manager of the Theatre 
Royal has achieved a distinct success with Gulliver's 
Travels. There are scenes in this pantomime which do 
very great credit to the painter, Mr. Glover, and should 
be seen by all who, during the run of the piece, get 
within a reasonable distance of Glasgow. Dublin, this 
Christmas, has been spared the modern burlesque. The 
Theatre Royal produces a Cinderella, with Mrs. R. M. 
Gunn as the heroine. Mr. Pope, to whose lot the task 
of writing the pantomime at the Queen’s Theatre 
has again fallen, has travelled beyond the time-worn 
child’s storybook. He has selected Crofton Croker’s 
Irish legend of the Man in the Moon; or, 
Dan O'Rourke at the Eagle. The piece was 
presented some time ago at the same theatre as 
a drama, and in its new shape is very entertain- 
ing. The most striking scene in the pantomime is 
that of a dell near the Lakes of Killarney, by moonlight. 
No fewer than sixty knights are here on the stage, all 
clad in silvered armour. Birmingham playgoers have 
an opportunity of again making the acquaintance of 
the Ponty Thieves (Theatre Royal), and Cinderella 
(Prince of Wales’s Theatre). The story of Cinderella 
has also been utilised by the manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Blackburn. Our old but still young friend, 
Aladdin, may be seen every night for some weeks to 
come at Newcastle, Bradford, and Derby ; Red Riding 
Hood is the attraction at Exeter; Sindbad the Sailor 
turns up at Portsmouth and Norwich; Blue Beard 
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shocks the good people of Nottingham by his enormi- 
ties, and the Babes in the Wood are to be found at 
Plymouth. 








IN PARIS. 


or. 


HE long-promised posthumous work of M. Théodore 
Barriére, Le Centiéme d’ Hamlet, has been brought 
out at the Théatre Historique. It will not increase or 
even sustain his reputation; but there can be no doubt 
that its shortcomings would not have been so great as 
they are if he had lived to complete it. Le Centiéme 
@Hamlet, as it stands, is little more than the rough 
sketch of what its author intended to be an elaborate 
and telling picture. Like Raphael in Les Filles de 
Marbre, Pascal Brun, a gifted painter, becomes 
desperately enamoured of a worthless woman, by 
name Luciani, the prima donna at the Cler- 
mont theatre at which he is preparing the de- 
corations for a revival of the opera of Hamlet. 
Her extravagance brings him to beggary,and in an 
evil hour he forges the name of one Martin Noel to 
a bill for 1,200 francs. Now, this Martin Noel, though 
already provided with a wife, is sighing like a furnace 
for the affection of Brun’s daughter, Camille, who has 
been entrusted by her father to his care, but who has 
secretly pledged herself to a young naval officer. Dis- 
covering the forgery, he threatens to hand over the 
painter to justice if Camille refuses to yield herself to 
him—a threat which, joined to his anguish on learning 
that his mistress has gone off with a wealthy admirer, 
deprives the painter of his reason. Camille, in order 
to save herself from the persecution of Martin, throws 
herself into a stream, and a pathetic effect is produced 
when the painter, chancing to witness the act, 
imagine that he is “assisting” at a representation 
of the drowning-scene in the opera. In an 
nterval of reason the truth flashes across his 
mind; Camille is rescued, and Martin Noel dies by 
the hand of the painter. In order, it should be added, 
to pave the way to his projected union with Camille, 
Noel strangles his wife in the theatre, and immediately 
afterwards sets fire to the building in the hope that her 
fate may become a mystery. This occurs on the 
hundredth night of Hamlet at Clermont; hence the 
title of the piece. Le Centiéme d’Hamlet, it will be 
seen, is not without dramatic strength, and if M. Bar- 
riére had lived to complete it, might have held a pro- 
minent place in his thédtre. M. Clement Just is the 
Pascal Brun, Mdlle. Jeanne Marie the Camille, and M. 
Bouyer the Noel. 

The two hundred and thirty-eighth anniversary of 
the birth of Racine was celebrated by the production of 
two pieces relating to the great tragic poet—Parthénice, 
by M. Emile Moreau, and Le Proces de Racine, by 
M. Pierre Giffard. The first is represented at the 
Comédie Frangaise, with Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt as 
Racine, and ihe second at the Odéon. Each is one act 
and in verse. In Parthénice, Racine is introduced as 
a sort of Charles Surface of his day, winning the 
heart of the actress Duchateau, for whom he had 
written a tragedy and paying visits with the 
excellent Lafontaine to the coulisses and green- 
rooms of the theatres of Paris. Parthénice has 
been favourably received, thanks in great measure 
to the vivacity and skill with which the young poet is 
impersonated by Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. M. Moreau, 
it should be added, has not given us anything like a 
portrait of Racine, who, so far from having been a 
thoughtless young man of pleasure, as he is here repre- 
sen ed, was from his earliest years of a studious and 
even gloomy turn of mind. Le Proc?s de Racine, on the 
other hand, is founded upon an incident in the poet’s life. 
By the will of a wealthy uncle Racine is to receive 





certain property on the condition that he joins a 
religious order. He endeavours to enjoy the legacy 
without fulfilling the condition attached to it; a 
lawsuit follows, and he is defeated. It was to hold 
up the administrators of the law to ridicule that Racine 
soon afterwards wrote Les Plaideurs, his only comedy. 
In the course of M. Pierre Giffard’s piece we are taken 
to the famous cabaret near the cemetery of Saint Jean, 
where Racine used to meet Boileau and Lafontaine, and 
where, it is said, the Plaideuwrs—the groundwork of 
which is taken from the Wasps—was written. 

Madeleine, a drama in four acts, by M. Charles 
Courthey, has just been brought out at the Théatre 
Cluny. The groundwork has obviously been taken 
from M. Jules Claretie’s story of Madeleine Bertin, 
and it will be sufficient to say that the central figure 
is a young girl who finds a rival in her own mother for 
the hand of an uncommonly virtuous man, and who is 
not particularly scrupulous as to the means by which 
her ends may be attained. The subject is very 
revolting, nor does M. Courthey possess the talents to 
make an audience less sensible of the fact. ‘The 
failure of Madeleine was the more conspicuous by 
reason of the fact that Mdlle. Hérald, a comparatively 
untried actress, who undertook the part of the heroine, 
was quite unequal to the task assigned to her. 

Madame Marie Durand has just made her début at 
the Thédtre Italien in Aida. Report spoke highly of 
her, but not higher than she deserved. Madame Durand 
possesses a rich and flexible soprano voice, and has the 
advantage of an excellent presence. Her success is 
unequivocal. 





IN BERLIN. 





O* Monday in last week a performance of Hamlet 

was given at the Royal Play-house in commemo- 
ration of the hundredth anniversary of the first represen- 
tation of Shakspere’s greatest tragedy in the German capi- 
tal. No suitable prologue, no @ propos epilogne, marked 
this interesting occasion, nor was there any change in the 
ordinary cast to attract a large audience. Herr Ludwig 
is a good, without being a remarkable, representative of 
the Prince of Denmark, though he is surpassed in it by 
no living German actor, except Herr Sonnenthal, of the 
Vienna Burgtheater. Fraulein Meyer is a pathetic 
Ophelia, and Herr Doring, who has firmly held 
the réle of Polonius ever since the year 1846, 
does full justice to that character. But instead 
of discussing the merits of the several performers on 
this occasion, we propose to follow the example of the 
Berlin National Zeitung and say a few words about the 
history of Hamlet in Berlin. On the 17th of December, 
1777, Hamlet was played for the first time in Berlin, 
at the little Débbelin Theater in the Behrenstrasse, 
with Brockmann in the title-réle, which he had already 
played thirty times in Hamburg with unprecedented 
success. Brockmann began his stage career some ten 
years before in Vienna, where he was regarded as an 
actor of no promise, and when he first appeared in 
Hamburg he was little appreciated, his lachrymose 
style and Austrian accent being ridiculed by North 
German audiences. Under the training of the excellent 
Schroder, however, he gradually got rid of his defects of 
style, and became a very efficient tragic actor, but it 
was his Hamlet that raised him to the position of 
a celebrity of the first rank. The version played 
by Brockmann was Schréder’s acting edition of Wie- 
land’s wretched adaptation ; but, faulty as this version 
was, it was a considerable improvement upon that of 
Eckhof, which had been performed in many German 
towns during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
In Eckhof’s version, Polonius is called Corambus (the 
Corambis of the English quarto edition of 1603), and 
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Rosenkrantz and Guilderstern are represented as ban- 
ditti, of whom Hamlet gets rid in a curious way. 
When they tell him that they must put him to death, 
he begs leave to say his prayers, and tells them to 
stand on either side of him, and fire when he gives the 
signal; the moment he gives the signal he falls to 
the ground, and the two banditti shoot each other. 
Schroder’s acting edition was vastly superior to 
this, and in it Brockmann achieved great success in 
Berlin, where he played Hamlet for seven consecu- 
tive evenings. Theatrical criticism was not a feature 
of the German Press in 1777, and the only notice 
of the first performance of Hamlet to be found in the 
Vossische Zeitung of the period, is as follows :—*“ To- 
day the Dobbelin company of German actors, graciously 
privileged by H.M. the King of Prussia, will perform 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, a tragedy in five acts, 
after Shackspear. Herr Brockmann, the famous German 
actor, will play Hamlet.” In the same journal of the 
23rd December, 1777, these words occur in a notice of 
a new edition of Hamlet :—“The present translation is 
adorned with a portrait of Herr Brockmann as Hamlet, 
and is the same as that which he has acted at our 
Dobbelin Theater for the last week. Nothing could 
exceed the applause which has been bestowed upon this 
piece, now acted here for the first time. High and 
low crowded with unusual eagerness to the theatre, 
which could not contain the extraordinary number of 
visitors, and no connoisseur left the house without 
loudly admiring the great talents of Herr Brock- 
mann, who succeeds in expressing all the manifold 
situations of this difficult réle with masterly and 
inimitable art.” It was on this occasion that the 
habit of calling an actor before the curtain—now so 
universal—-was first introduced into Berlin. The habit 
is said to be of Italian origin, and found its way 
north, vid Vienna. A silver medal was struck to com- 
memorate Brockmann’s success. It bore on its face the 
actor’s full figure, after a design by Abramson, with the 
inscription, “ Bocmannus Actor Utriusque Scene 
Potens,” while on the reverse were the words: “ Peragit 
tranquilla potestas, quod violenta nequit.” This 
medal was in great request, and many ladies of rank 
bought a number of them, and used them as markers 
at whist. From a pamphlet distributed in the Royal 
Playhouse on the 17st inst. we learn a number of 
curious particulars about the history of Hamlet in 
Berlin. Brockmann’s first performance of it began 
“precisely at five o’clock.” Since 1777 the great 
tragedy has been played two hundred and seventy- 
eight times, and has seldom been absent from the stage 
for more than two consecutive years. In the present 
year it has been played sixteen times at the Royal 
Playhouse. Amongst the most famous German repre- 
sentatives of Hamlet, we may mention Eduard, Emil, 
Karl Devrient, and Dessoir. 

The Victoria Theater has had a great success in 
the production of a new fairy piece, in four acts and 
eighteen tableaux, entitled Ribezahl, by Herren 
Pasqué and Wilken. The scenery is splendid, and the 
costumes are magnificent. The piece abounds in 
effective ballets, danced by a large and well trained 
corps de ballet. Of the plot it is unnecessary to speak, 
and as for the acting, it was throughout perfectly 
efficient. 








IN VIENNA. 





‘ or production of German versions of two of Alfred 
de Musset’s dramatic works at the Burgtheater 
reminds us of what his brother tells us in his recently 
published Biographie d’ Alfred de Musset, of the poet’s 
début as a dramatist. It was on the Ist December, 
1830, that his first work, La Nwit Vénitienne, was 
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produced at the Odéon Theatre in Piris. The leading 
part was entrusted to Mdlle. Béranger, whose personal 
beauty far exceeded her talent. The earlier portion of 
the piece met with a most unfavourable reception, and 
M. Paul de Musset seems to think that the house was 
packed with a hostile audience. The author, however, 
expected that a great love-scene between the hero and 
heroine would change the fortune of the performance. 
The entrance on a balcony of Mdlle. Béranger, clad in 
white satin, and radiant in beauty, stilled the uproar for a 
moment; but the fates were adverse. The actress in stoop- 
ing forward came in contact with the newly-painted 
green balcony, and when she turned towards the audience, 
the green lines which covered her white satin dress 
presented such a comical appearance that the whole 
effect of a highly poetical scene was lost amidst the 
roars of laughter which ensued. The second perform- 
ance of the piece, though not marred by such a 
contretenvps, was hardly more successful, and the result 
was that the author in his discouragement abandoned 
dramatic writing for many years, and, when he 
resumed it, made no attempt to have his pieces 
produced on the stage, but placed them before 
a more select public through the medium of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. His one-act comedy Un 
Caprice has been translated into German by Frau 
Gabillon under the title Hine Lawne, and has been pro- 
duced at the Burgtheater with the fair translator 
in the leading part, which she plays with much 
grace and esprit. This charming little comedy has 
a curious history. It was first published, like most of 
Alfred de Musset’s works, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Many years afterwards, the celebrated 
French actress, Mdme. Allan-Despréaux, who was in 
high favour at the Court of St. Petersburg, saw at a 
small theatre, « Russian piece which she thought con- 
tained a part that would exactly suit her. She accord- 
ingly asked that it might be translated into French to 
enable her to play it before the Court. It turned out 
that the Russian piece was itself a translation of 
Un Caprice. In 1847 Mdme. Allan returned to the 
Théatre Frangais, and insisted upon playing it as one 
of the pieces of the programme for her rentrée. It 
obtained a brilliant success, and has never since left the 
repertory of the great Paris theatre. The other piece 
which has just been produced at the Burgtheater, 
Il ne faut jurer de rien, adapted by Frau Cili 
Lauser under the title, Man muss nichts verschworen, 
enjoys the same distinction. It is not necessary to 
relate the plot of this well-known comedy; suffice it 
to say, that it turns upon the conduct of a young 
roué, who attempts to seduce a young girl in order 
that he may not be obliged to marry her ; the extreme 
innocence of the girl—the aggressive innocence of the 
French ingénwe—disarms the young man, teaches him 
to believe in womanly virtue, and induces him in the 
end to submit with a good grace to the bonds of Hymen. 
The warmth with which Herr Sonnenthal made the de- 
claration of love saved a piece which was hovering on 
the borders of failure. Frau Janisch played the inno- 
cent maiden, a part which might with advantage have 
been entrusted to a more juvenile actress. 

At the Stadttheater, the long-promised result of the 
collaboration of the French novelist, M. Alphonse 
Daudet, with the Austrian journalist, Herr Gottlieb 
Ritter, has at last been successfully produced under the 
title, Newe Liebe (New Love). The plot is extremely 
simple, and deals with a young peasant of Provenge 
who is cured of an old passion for an unworthy 
city girl by a “new love” for a good country lass. 
The tone of the piece is pure and idyllic, and 
reminds one much of Messrs. Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
Ami Fritz ; indeed, the authors would hardly escape the 
charge of being imitators, but for the fact that their 
new piece is in a great measure founded upon an old 
drama of M. Daudet’s, entitled L’Arlésienne, which was 
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produced in Paris in 1872, and was in its turn founded 
upon a story contained in its author’s “ Lettres des mon 
Moulin.” Newe Liebe was favourably received. It 
was well aeted by Herr Robert, Fraulein Schratt, Herr 
Bukovics, &c. 

The Carl Theater has produced two new pieces with 
complete success. The first, Die Naive, is a one-act — 
comedy, translated from the French of Messrs. Meilhac 
and Halévy, and gives Fraulein Bredow another oppor- 
tunity of proving what a valuable acquisition she is to 
the management. The other is a more serious produc- 
tion, entitled Onkel Brdsig’s Letzte Stunden, in which 
Herr Junkermann, of the Wirtemberg Court Theater, 
again finds scope for the display of his pathetic powers. 





IN AMERICA. 





Y the last mail we have received New York letters 
and papers to the 13th inst. Although Jon and 
Fazio were in preparation at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
the success of Miss Mary Anderson in Jngomar and 
Guy Mannering had been so decided as to induce Mr. 
Fiske to change his programme, and Miss Anderson was 
alternating the strongly contrasted parts of Parthenia 
and Meg Merrilies. Miss Regina Dace, the young lady 
who, at’ the recent Adams benefit in the Academy of 
Music, recited a dramatic poem, entitled “ Not on the 
Programme,” made her first appearance as an actress at 
the Grand Opera-House on the night of the 8th inst. The 
play selected was Sheridan Knowles’s Hunchback, and the 
part sustained by Miss Dace that of Julia, the character 
created by Miss Fanny Kemble in 1832. At that time Miss 
Kemble was already a finished actress, as have been 
most of the many Julias with which the public have 
been made familiar. Miss Dace, as the World critic 
says, is not a finished actress, and in her hands the 
character is comparatively weak. But as a beginner on 
the stage Miss Dace was remarkably successful. She is 
a capable and intelligent reader, and has evidently been 
urider good tuition, her easy action and general know- 
ledge of stage business being apparent. She has also a 
voice so full of tears that it will by-and-by prove an 
invaluable treasure to her in emotional plays. At pre- 
sent it is too sympathetic and not under proper control. 
The principal event we have to record, however, is the 
production of Mr. Mackaye’s long-expected comedy, 
Won at Last, at Wallack’s Theatre. It is an original 
comedy-drama in five acts, the characters, with only 
two exceptions, being Americans. The scene is laid 
in America, and the plot may be comprehensively de- 
scribed as domestic, stirring, and not improbable. 
Further particulars of the piece must be reserved for 
another occasion. The Eagle Theatre had in rehearsal a 
burlesque pantomime, to be produced on Christmas Eve. 
The mechanical tricks, properties and costumes had 
been purchased from Mr. Chatterton, by whom they 
were used at Drury Lane last season. The trained 
donkey which made such a success in that theatre had 
also been purchased. The Thompson troupe were to 
play the introductory burlesque, The Babes in the Wood, 
and Mr. Willie Edouin was announced to appear as 
clown. 

Madame Modjeska made her reappearance at 
the California Theatre on the night of the 26th ult. in 
the character of Dumas’ heroine, Camille. The time 
that has elapsed since the gifted Polish lady made her 
first triumphs here has evidently been made good use 
of in perfecting her knowledge of the English tongue, 
in which she has made a marked improvement. 
Nevertheless, she did not excite the old enthusiasm. 
Mature San Francisco, gushing like a boarding-school 
full of callow youths over a graceful and elegantly- 
attired, but rather mature lady, was something to be 








noted and remembered. The era of gush comes but 
once in the history of most men and women, most 

cities, and in the career of most public persons. Madame 

Modjeska drew as good audiences during her second en- 

gagement as have been gathered at any of our theatres, 

But few of them were composed of theatre-patrons who 

came to see her in the summer. They were rather made 

up of those who rarely patronise the stage, and who 

were attracted by simple curiosity. A severe analysis 

of the powers of a lady who comes to us as a stranger, 

who essays difficult dramatic réles trammeled by the 

embarrassments of a foreign tongue, may seem unkind, 

or even cruel. But there is no unkindness and no 

cruelty like that overpraise which places an artist 

falsely before the public, renders him liable to the 

charge of travelling under falee pretences, and leads 

to disappointment, failure, and possible disgust. In 

little tricks of movement and gesture Madame 
Modjeska is an adept. As trained musicians take 
care to have final notes so sweetly modulated and 
harmonised as to leave the ear delighted, so she 
manages her exits with graceful and picturesque 
touches, that the last impression made upon the eye 
may be harmonious and agreeable. As with her 
entrances and exits so with her other stage action. 
It is all managed with similar /inesse, grace and beauty 
being too often substituted for force. Her Juliet and 
Adrienne showed little change. Her Camille and 
Dalilah were new. General mention must supply the 
place of special criticism. The Camille was wanting in 
pathos, but it is hard to be pathetic in a tongue imper- 
fectly understood and spoken. It was not intense—a 
criticism that has already been implied. It was too 
true to noble womanhood to even sugyest frailty and 
warped feminine passion. Her Delilah had too little 
definiteness of characterisation to merit criticism, 
though it had the merits and demerits men- 
tioned. Her individulality is far too strong, aside 
from peculiarity of accent, for stage disguises. She 
is always herself and never for a moment another. 
The piece de résistance at the Bush-street Theatre at 
the end of November was the Pink Dominos, which 
seems likely to go the round of the civilised world. 
The cast was as follows:—Charles Greythorne, Mr. 
Thorne; Sir Perey Wagstaff, Mr. Roche; Joskin 
Tubbs, Mr. Jennings; Henry, William Seymour; 
Brisket, Mr. Bradley ; First Waiter, Mr. Collins; Lady 
Wagstaff, Miss Vernon; Rebecca, Miss Harrison; Mrs. 
Tubbs, Mdme. Michels; Sophie Greythorne, Miss 
Wilks; Miss Barron, Miss Mortemar. The ballet, with 
its forces otherwise unimpaired, and with new and 
graceful figures for the coryphées and new pas for the 
premieres, was effectively introduced into the Cremorne 
Garden scene. ‘ Pink Dominos,” says the Chronicle, 
“is an elaboration of Forbidden Fruit, with the inci- 
dents made more numerous, the immorality amplified, 
and the complications more confused and difficult to 
unravel. The resemblances between the two are so 
strong as to suggest that Mr. Boucicault borrowed from 
it liberally and unscrupulously. It may be a little more 
prurient and suggestive, but not much.” The acting 
of the piece is not unexceptionable, but there is a 
vitality about the play, a spontaneous movement, an 
elasticity, that carries it through triumphantly and 
keeps the audience interested to the end. 

Two new pieces have recently been produced at 
Philadelphia. The first in order of time was an ori- 
ginal American drama, entitled Woodleigh. It is 
very interesting, and contains many effective situa- 
tions and points. The part of Mark Lofty, by Mr. 
J. B. Atwater, who personated a crushed trage- 
dian aspiring for the Presidency, was admirably per- 
formed. Then Mr. Stuart Robson and Mr. W. H. 

Crane presented their new comedy of Our Bachelors. 
This play is skilfully constructed, bringing out the 
peculiar talents of these well-known actors. It was 
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reeeived with warm applause and roars of laughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walcot and Mr. Howard giving very 
efficient support to the leading characters. 





EN PASSANT. 


——er——— 


ra Prince and Princess of Wales went to the Gaiety 
Theatre last Tuesday week to see the Grasshopper, 
which has proved exceedingly successful. 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Martin—the latter better known 
to playgoers as Miss Helen Faucit—were a few days ago 
the guests of the Queen at Windsor Castle. 


Tae Emperor William has presented Frau Wolter with 
the Golden Cross of Merit. 


Next week M. Victorien Sardou will read a new comedy 
in five acts to the company at the Théatre du Vaudeville. 
Madame Victoria Lafontaine, at the express request of the 
author, has been engaged to play the principal part. 


THE success of Madame Patti in Italy continues very 
great. The day before yesterday, at Genoa, she was 
followed by enthusiastic admirers from the theatre to her 
hotel, where as many as 2,000 persons had assembled to 
greet her. It was not until she had come forward on the 
balcony that the crowd dispersed. ‘ The Italian dilettwnti,” 
says the Musical World, “ are surprised at discovering that 
there is still a great Italian vocalist of whom they can boast ; 
for though Adelina was born in Spain, and brought up 
“right away” in the United States of America, her parents 
were both Italians, and, in their time, dramatic singers of 
good repute.” 


M. Joseru Laseunesse, the father of Mdlle. Albani, 
writes from London, November 21, to contradict the reported 
marriage of his daughter. He says :—“ Mdlle. Albani is 
not married, and is not likely to marry for some time to 
come. She is at present engaged at the Italian Opera in 
Paris to sing twenty nights, beginning in January.” 

Stenor Savini appeared last week at Brussels, and was 
most warmly received. 

Moute. Ererka Gerster has met with considerable 
success at the Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg. 


Mote. Morisset is now in Madrid. She will sing at the 
opera in celebration of the King’s marriage. 


THE dramatic critics are much befogged as to the sources 
of A Night of Terror, and have, several of them, floundered 
into the Serbonian bog of the Poudre d’Escampette, to 
which Mr. Wyndham’s piece bears about as much re- 
semblance as it does to one of Dr. Vellere’s comedies or 
to the Talmud. The three pieces upon which this musical 
madness is founded are, “ A great secret,” ‘ A profound 
mystery,” and “ Wouldn’t you like to know ?” 


We have the pleasure to state that Mr. Edward Clarke 
has been retained for the defence in the action brought by 
Mr, Reece and Mr. Farnie against this paper for libel. 


THERE will be an amateur performance of Plot and 
Passion on Monday next at the Lyceum Theatre, Stafford. 
Mrs. Monckton will appear as Marie de Fontanges, and Sir 
Charles Young as Henri de Neuville. 


Tus is how the honours of A Night of Terror are 
divided :—Ten twenty-fifths are due to Mr. Hill, sixteen- 
fortieths to Mr. Charles Wyndham, three-fifteenths to Mr. 
Ferdinand Wallerstein, and the remainder to Mr. Arthur 
Matthison. 
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In.a Paris weekly paper we find the following :— 
La Cigale aux Variétés, 
La Tzigane & la Renaissance, 
Avec la méme persistance, 
Suivent le cours de succés mérités. 
Le public les accueille avec faveur égale, 
En sorte que l’on commence a ne plus savoir 
Si, pour se divertir, il convient d’aller voir 
La Cigane ou bien la Tzigale. 

Mr. HouLumnesHEeaD writes to the Athenewm :—“ Your 
dramatic critic pays me a very poor compliment by 
assuming that I am ignorant of certain definitions which 
may be found in any good dictionary. I used the term 
“‘ Grasshopper” with managerial instinct. It is a good 
drawing, popular, paying name, and that is why I selected 
it. When Flippit says he was swimming, and means 
rowing, he explains his confusion of language. He says: 
‘You don’t quite understand my meaning; with me 
swimming means rowing, as harmony means painting.’ 
What the French dialogue is or was I have nothing to do 
with. I changed dressing-room into private box delibe- 
rately, and generally, you may be sure, had some pretty 
clear idea as to what I was driving at.” “Mr. Hollings- 
head’s defence,” retorts the Atheneum critic, “appears to 
have been anticjpated by Juvenal. It consists in con- 
ceding all that has been said, and adding, ‘Hoc volo, sic 
jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas.’ ” 


RUBENSTEIN’s new opera, Nero, calls for three first 
tenors and many leading singers. There are also said to 
be lingual difficulties in the way of its production. It has 
been written in French, translated into Russian, published 
in German, and will be performed in Italian. 


Mr. Bovcicavtt is writing a series of articles on dra- 
matic construction and the art of acting. Mr. Boucicault is 
reported as saying that the greatest misfortune of his life 
was his early success. London Assurance placed him at 
the top of the ladder, and he lost the spur of necessity. 
He seemed indifferent to success. ‘‘Some called my in 
difference fatuity, but the plain truth is, it was ignorance.” 
“My only ambition,” says Mr. B., “is to touch some 
human sympathies ; to build up that which shall cause 
genial laughter or genial tears. I am a melancholy re- 
cluse, having little, very little, companionship with indi- 
viduals ; an intense, eager longing to reach out and clasp 
men’s hearts, to unlock the fountains of nature, and attune 
my work to those exquisite melodies which have their 
origin in the gentler emotions, whether of tears or 
laughter.” 


Tue children’s fancy-dress (calico) ball, at the Royal 
Aquarium, on Friday, was a great success. Some of the 
costumes were extremely picturesque—a French baker 
in white satin, a stage Irishman, and a huntsman being 
among the most striking. There were several clowns, and 
more unhappy, uncomfortable, and depressing objects have 
seldom been seen. A hired waiter at a funeral feast would 
have appeared jovial, and combined Grimaldi and Flexmore 
in comparison. They were ghastly failures, were painfully 
conscious of it, and wandered disconsolately about the 
galleries, shunning the sight of man, and avoiding the eye 
of woman. 


As has already been stated in these columns, a revival of 
Monsieur de Pourceaugnac will be the chief feature of the 
performance to be given at the Comédie Frangaise in 
honour of M. Bressant. M. Got will be the Pourceaugnac, 
M. Coquelin the Sbrigani, and M. Thiron the apothecary. 
It is decided that two or three acts of the A/isanthrope 
shall also be played, with M. Delaunay as Alceste, Mdlle, 
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Croiz: te as Céliméne, M. Coquelin as Oronte, Mdlle. 
Favart as Arsinoé, and M. Thiron as Philinte. 


THE lively farce of Powrceaugnac is not without a 
history. It was originally produced in 1669, “ mélée de 
danses et de chants.” The music was by Lulli. The chief 
character is the portrait of a Limousin gentleman, who by 
favour of the court enjoyed the privilege of going behind 
the scenes of the theatre whenever he liked, and who on 
one occasion so grossly insulted the company that Moliére 
determined to ridicule him on the stage. “That is all 
very well,” said Boileau to Moliére; “but pieces of such a 
kind are unworthy of your own powers.” ‘They pay 
better than pieces like the Misanthrope,” was the reply, 
‘and I must study the interests of my comrades as well as 


my own reputation.” In all probability Shakspere said the 
same thing. 


Mr. Creswick has taken the Melbourne people by storm, 
and rivals the great god of their idolatry—G. V. Brooke 
—in popularity. He has been engaged to play a season at 
the Theatre Royal, after his return from Castlemaine, 
Ballarat, and the up-country towns. If Mr. Creswick does 
not return with eight or nine thousand pounds to his credit 
we shall be very much surprised. In the Melbourne Punch, 
by the way, young Australia is represented as saying to 
Mr. Creswick, “Dear me! Mr. Creswick, I thought when 
you came out here, and didn’t ‘ blow’ about what you could 
do, you were going to be such a failure.’ Mr. Creswick : 
‘In the bright lexicon of my art, boy, there is no such 
word as ‘ fail !’” 


Business is so bad in America that the Lydia Thompson 
troupe is on its return, and is daily expected in London. 

M. BarriERE was once ambushed at a restaurant by a 
couple of young actresses, who wanted two seats for the 
first night of one of his new pieces, when seats were valuable. 
A friend, who was at the table with him, knowing his weak- 
ness in such matters, stepped on his toe as a warning. 
“‘Not necessary,” said Barriére, “I had already stepped on 
it myself.” 
" M. Orrensacn is now convalescent, and has gone to 
Nice to complete Madame Favart and other works which 
in the past summer he commenced to prepare for the 
Parisian theatres. 


In the words of the San Francisco Chronicle, Chicago 


clergymen are “coming out strong” against the Pink 
Dominos. 


THE portrait of Mr. Whistler in the Grasshopper was 
painted by one of his own brushes on one of his own 
canvases. 

Miss Mary Anperson has fallen into the clutches of 
the interviewer in New York. She had little to reveal in 
the way of dramatic knowledge, but revealed that little 
without being guilty of any glaring absurdity. 


Mr. GiLBert says that the so-called “ Society Journals ” 
are so scurrilous that they put him in mind of Cook’s tours 
—they are conducted personally. 


WITHOUT expressing any opinion as to the merits of the 
Hay-Swanborough-Burnand controversy, we may express 
our gratification that Nemesis has overtaken a great 
scoundrel, and that the Red Rover has himself been 
pirated. 


A POLICE-couRT reporter of a morning paper was sent 
to the first performance of Sardanapalus at the Duke’s 
Theatre. The sub-editor discovered that his lieutenant 
had treated the play as a burlesque, and had said, among 
other things, “Mr. H. J. Byron is not seen at his best in 





this extravaganza. The jokes are few and far between, 
and nothing but the scenery saved the piece.” 


In the ordinary course of things the thousandth night 
of Our Boys will be on Monday, the 25th February. There 
is a rumour that the London managers will then entertain 
Messrs. James and Thorne at a grand supper. 


Mr. W. R. Cuirton, the acting manager at Cape Town 
of Captain Roebuck’s company, shot himself on the 20th 
of November. Not many hours previously he wrote to 
Mr. Samuel Honey: ‘“‘For more than ten years I have 
suffered from a terrible disease. My burden is greater 
than I can bear.” The clergy refused to read the Burial 
Service over his remains. 


MUsIc-HALL proprietors are in luck’s way just now. One 
has been presented, by his friends and neighbours, with a 
“handsome and costly ” service of plate, and another has 
received, from a very large circle of friends, a “ handsome 
and costly” silver vase. This is sending “ the plate” round 
with a vengeance. The doubtless well-meaning subscribers 
to these testimonials of “the regard and esteem,” d&c., &., 
would have deserved well of their country had they struck 
out a new idea, a complete innovation, and allowed their 
gifts to take the form of a few hogsheads of drinkable 
wines and spirits. Perhaps, however, the spirited proprie_ 
tors, who are generally in these cases the largest subscribers 
to their own testimonials, preferred portable to potable 
property. 

Mr. Joun Tuompsoy, the dramatic critic of the Weekly 
Despatch, died on Saturday last in the thirty-third year of 


- his age. 


Mr. Cuartes SuGDEN was at the Worship-street Police 
Court during the examination of Miss Lena Chester. No 
incident in the life of a great man is devoid of interest. 


Miss Rose EytinGe’s Cleopatra costumes cost $2,300. 


A BEAUTIFUL statuette of Miss Fanny Davenport, as 
the “ Princess Royal,” has been executed by Liboun. 


Wnuart favourite young actress’s nasal organ might be 
expected to be of Hebraic development ? Miss Eloise Juno’s, 
of course. 


Tue secretary of the Thamesanjaun Club has been much 
impressed by the bogus china in the vestibule of the Folly 
Theatre. He had no idea, he says, that Mr. Henderson 
had a taste for articles of vertu. 


GraNDMAMMA Fra says it is only when she finds “ pre- 
tence and vanity allied with incompetence” that she feels 
“called upon to use harsh words.” If that be so, we may 
expect her some day, like the late lamented Peruvian 
torpedo ship, to blow herself up. 


THERE is a Whittington Amateur Dramatic Society. As 
might be expected, their performances are quite dicky. 


THE principal feature of the Crystal Palace pantomime 
is an impromptu fantasia on the hand-bell by Mr. Augus- 
tus Harris. 


Miss Apa CAvENDISH goes to America in “the fall.” 
She has capital to back her. We have hopes that her trip 
will not end in smoke, and that she will have “ piping 
times” and “ quick returns.” 


“TuRN OF THE TipDE.” Yes, indeed, the tied will turn, 
as you'll find if you venture too near a chained-up dog. By 
the way, the enchanting Miss Pateman is quite at home in 
Wych-street. 

Miss Netty Bromuey has been engaged by Mrs. Swan- 
borough. She will play in Mr. Burnand’s new nautical 
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piece, and will no doubt be what Walter Scott calls the 
“ Naiad of the Strand.” 


Mr. Ciprico sent on in advance to the Surrey Theatre 
the most marvellous models of scenery, all packed in 
Russia leather cases, and a prompt-book which ought to 
be secured at the British Museum. It is elaborately 
printed in black and scarlet, bound in morocco, with gilt 
edges, and illustrated by photographs. And, even after 
all this, the Surrey audiences did not think anything 
of Mr. Ciprico. An American paper hears that the meet- 
ing of Mr. Holland, “the people’s caterer,” and manager 
of the Surrey Theatre, and Ciprico, at the railway-station, 
wasasgood asa play. Mr. Holland, after all the puffs pre- 
liminary from San Francisco, all these morocco prompt- 
books and model scenes, had expected a giant and an 
Adonis combined. When the little man stepped out of the 
railway-carriage Mr. Holland nearly fainted. 

Or course, Mr. Dampier did not succeed in San Fran- 
cisco. Every one who has visited that moistest of cities 
knows that there is not a dampier place in the whole of 
America. 


Tue very best of all Christmas boxes is a box for Drury- 
lane pantomime. 


GrRaNDMAMMA fra is a specimen of that “ grand 
humanity, that checks satire with a sigh and cynicism with 
a frown.” That’s the sort of old woman she is. 


From the extraordinary attitudes he strikes, and the 
forcible and dramatic language he gives vent to, H.R.H. 
the Commander-in-Chief has been nicknamed “The Royal 
General Theatrical.” 


Har.equin Roley-Poley at the Grecian will of course be 
“real jam.” 

Tue Gaiety pantomime is Valentine and Orson, or the 
Lessee and the Acting Manager. 


“ For O, for O, the hobby-horse is ” not “forgot” in the 
Crystal Palace pantomime. There is some excellent fooling, 
worthy of the Paynes in their palmiest days. 


Tue Court Opera under Louis XIV. is the subject of 
a book just completed, by M. Adolphe Jullien, of the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale. 


Mr. Epmunp W. Gosse, the Academy states, is about to 
publish a drama in verse for private acting, entitled The 
Unknown Lover. It will be preceded by an essay on the 
Chamber Drama in England. 


Tue Prince of Wales’s version of Dora differs in some 
material respects from the original. The form of the work 
has been changed, the list of characters lengthened, and the 
political motive got rid of. The last alteration, of course, 
was indispensably necessary, but it remains to be seen 
whether the others will be pronounced improvements, 
The “trio,” originally sustained by M: Pierre Berton, 
M. Dieudonné, and M. Train, will fall to the lot of Mr. 
Kendal, Mr. Clayton, and Mr. Bancroft. 


Mr. Frank MarsHatt, whose False Shame has pro- 
duced considerable effect, has at length betaken himself to 
the pen again. He is writing an original comedy for the 
Aquarium Theatre. 


Tue right of playing Une Cause Célébre in England has 
been secured by Mr. Chatterton. The piece is to be pro- 
duced at the Adelphi Theatre at Easter. 

Mr. Bronson Howarp and Mr. Gerald Dixon are 
engaged upon a new and original comedy. 


Mr. Patcrave Simpson and Mr. Daugars are writing a 
new play for Miss Ada Cavendish. 





THE company at the Opéra-Comique are rehearsing the 
new opera by M. Sardou and M. Deffis, Un Jour de Noces ; 
Mdlle. Mendés has one of the principal parts in it. 


Ir is rumoured that Mr, Odell is to play Iago at the St. 
James's Theatre ; so, however moist and muggy it may be 


outside, he may calculate upon seasonable weather inside 
the house. 


Tue third, fourth, and fifth acts of M, Gondinet’s and 
M. Malot’s new comedy, Za Belle Madame Donis, was read 
at the Gymnase towards the end of last week. 


THE Jouvewr, it may be remembered, was revived at the 
Comédie Frangaise, but disappeared from the bills shortly 
afterwards, on account of the illness of M. Dellaunay, who 
played Valére with considerable effect. In a few weeks 
the piece will again be put on the stage at the Maison de 
Moliére, with the same cast as before. 


THE remains of the late Mdlle. Blanche Baretti were 
buried yesterday week at Pere La Chaise. M. Halanzier 
and M. Berthelier were among the few persons present. By 
a remarkable coincidence Mdlle. Baretti died on the anniver- 
sary of her début. 


A COMPANY, organised in Paris by M. Fabien, has started 
on a tour in Belgium, Holland, and the north of France, 
to represent a piece called Rubens; ou, les Maitres 
Flamandes, by Hyacinthe Kirsch. 

A NEW opera, by Signor Ruiz, entitled Wallenstein, and 
founded upon Schiller’s famous tragedy, has been produced 
at Bologna with little success. 

THE only novelty to be produced during the coming opera 
season at La Scala, in Milan, is a work by the young Italian 
composer, Signor Auteri, entitled J7 Negriero. 

Miss Kate Ciaxton has done the largest business South 
this season. } 

THE Golden Calf is a new play recently brought out at 
Albany, N.Y. Mr. John T. Raymond gained great suc- 
cess in the leading part. 

On Monday next Mr. Dion Boucicault will appear in 
New York as Conn in The Shaughraun. 


Mr. Cuartes Fecuter will appear at the Broadway 
Theatre on Monday, the 17th inst., as Edmund Dantes in 
Monte Christo. 


Miss Rose p’Er1Na’s real name is O'Toole. 
Mr. Joun BrovucGuam is nearly recovered. 
Mrs. FLORENCE is soon to retire from the stage. 


Mr. Epwin Boorn has retaken Cleveland, Ohio, by 


storm. 





A CHRISTMAS “FIRST NIGHT.” 





é e playgoer who chances never to have been to 
Drury Lane on a Boxing Night has missed a 
treat—a treat, that is to say, if he has any fancy for 
watching the performances which are carried on before 
the footlights, as well as those given on the stage. 
Other pantomimes and other pantomime-audiences 
may be equally good in their way, but their way is 
not that of old Drury. With many of us who have 
always been on Boxing Night to Drury Lane, the 
habit has grown into a sort of rite—not a solemn rite 
by any means, but a rite not to be lightly left un- 
observed. We always used to go when we were 
children, and now we go to live our old delights 
over again in the enjoyment of our own children. 
For twenty-eight years the same kindly hand 
has provided the Drury Lane annual, the same 
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gentle, sympathetic touch has called into being the 
dramatic life of the nursery tales from “ Hop o’ my 
Thumb” to the “ Forty Thieves,” from “ Little Goody 
Two Shoes ” to the “ Dragon of Wantley”; and so long 
as that hand and touch are at the service of Drury’s 
manager, the Christmas entertainment there is pretty 
sure to retain its full prestige. Rumours have of late 
been going about to the effect that the present is Mr. 
Chatterton’s last season at the house honourably asso- 
ciated with his name; but, be this as it may— and a 
little bird tells us that the tenancy will very likely be 
renewed— we shall still hope to find the name of E. L. 
Blanchard associated with an annual which must not 
be suffered to die out. 

Are we likely to see the genial face of the author as 
we glance round the house before the baton of Mr. 
Karl Meyder gives the signal for those popular airs of 
the day which rouse such sympathetic enthusiasm in 
the gallery? Well, hardly. The criticism of the 
* largest circulation in the world” will, on this occasion, 
as on many occasions previously, fall to the share of 
that jovial journalist, Mr. George Augustus Sala, always 
ready to turn off an airy column of stage-reminiscences 
at the shortest possible notice, and to keep up the 
character of the Daily Telegraph for instantaneous 
elaboration of the popular subjects of the hour. To 
the picturesque description always secured for the news- 
paper at these times Mr. Sala may generally be trusted 
to add a mass of erudite allusion and comparative 
illustration none the less trustworthy and valuable 
because it is apparently knocked off in the course of a 
severe race against time. 

Nowhere else, so far as dramatic criticism is con- 
cerned, is so much importance made of Boxing Night 
even at Drury Lane; but if we look carefully round the 
dress-circle and the boxes we shall find that in many 
circles where we might least have expected it, the 
entertainment is associated with exceptional importance. 
You would not, perhaps, have thought it, but that 
middle-aged man, who has absolutely thronged his big 
box with children, is a mighty philosopher, high, dry, 
and, so far as we had always thought, far above or 
below all sympathy with theatres and their doings. 
Close to him is a poet, who delights in adding the 
element of incomprehensibility to his eloquence, but is 
nevertheless busily engaged in explaining to a fair- 
haired child by his side how it is that the Princess 
Blanchette is turned a white cat. Shrieking with 
laughter over the Vokes’s “Pas de Parapluies” is a 
diplomatist, whose lightest official utterance would be 
eagerly drunk in at Downing-street ; and no one seems 
to take more interest in the plot of the wicked old 
Fairy Violante than that lady novelist, whose works 
are popular all over the English-speaking world. 

The premiere has many of the elements of that 
typical first night of which we wrote a short time 
since ; but it has one important difference to distinguish 
it from that occasion. Half the audience—and this 
half is all very much “ under age ””—has come deter- 
mined to enjoy whatever is set before it; and this 
determination is, we need hardly say, scarcely charac- 
teristic of those other premieres. The other half is 
equally determined to enjoy itself in the enjoyment of 
others, and only stipulates that the performance shall 
be over in decent time, and that no dangerous attempt 
shall be made in the nursery next day to emulate the 
feats of the chief performers. Perhaps, the only dis- 
gusted person in the house is the young man with a 
taste for evening parties, a baritone voice, and only 
one effective song; and he is distressed beyond measure 
to find his favourite “ Nancy Lee” burlesqued past all 
hope of recovery in the mewing chorusof the cats. He 
feels that as Punch’s “ cat’s meat” story was to “ Once 
Again,” so will the miaou! miaou! miaou! of Zhe 
White Cat be to the “yo ho! yo ho!” of Mr. Adams 
and his hackneyed ditty. 
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Of course a good many remarks are made as to the 
absence of pretty Rosina Vokes, and it would be useless 
to pretend that she is not missed; but we must not 
grumble over a defection which has so pleasant a cause. 
And after all we have left to us the bright pantomime 
of Victoria and Jessie, we have the added services of 
the lady who once was Miss Bella Moore, and last, but 
by no means least, we still have Fred Vokes’s marvellous 
legs. What speculations those legs suggest! Oh! if 
the schoolboy could only emulate some of their antics, 
what remarkable kicks he could accomplish at football ; 


how he would paralyse the goal-keepers with laughter, 


and what eccentric drops he would manage. Does Mr. 
Vokes, when dancing the ordinary quadrille of private 
life, ever suffer from a frantic inclination to elevate his 
light fantastic toe, his very light and very fantastic toe, 
above the head of his fair partner? And should he 
give way to this inclination, would he, when all due 
allowances were made for professional instincts, be held 
by his host—if, indeed, his host could hold such a 
slippery guest at all—to have overstepped the bounds 
of decorum ? 

A delightful thought on such a first night as this is 
found in our recollection of the number of other first nights 
elsewhere which are all giving so much pleasure to so 
many playgoers, large and small—and especially the 
latter. That worthy gentleman in his shirt-sleeves in 
the front row of the gallery, who helps Herr Meyder 
to keep time, and who leads in all the choruses about 
“ Dear Old Pals” and “ Oh! Joe!” and “ Captain 
Cuff” of hundreds and thousands of pantomime-patrons 
of the poorer class, who will obtain from this enter- 
tainment, and from others like it, the brightest, 
merriest, and most harmless of his Christmas pleasures. 
Those well cared-for occupants of the best seats in 
the house are by no means the only small playgoers 
who will this night be transported to the well-loved 
realms of fairyland. Poor children as well as rich 
‘.ildren, snobs as well as swells, young and old, wise 
wud foolish—all are here cared for alike; and it really 
seems as though the artists engaged, from the “ infant 
phenomenons” upwards, take special delight in the 
share allotted to them in the entertainments which are 
offered on this Christmas “ First Night.” 








TERENCE AT WESTMINSTER. 


+0 


HE Westminster play is probably a highly-useful as 

it certainly is a widely-advertised institution. It is 

an easy and inexpensive means of trumpeting to the 
world the glories of an excellent seminary, and probably 
it attaches to the hearts of its youthful interpreters that 
love of learning which may confidently be expected “ to 
soften their manners and prevent them from becoming 
morose.” But apart from these two laudable objects, 
and the fact that good Queen Bess originated the cus- 
tom, there appear to us no very valid reasons why, in 
the event of the removal of the school to the country, 
the Westminster play should not die an easy and a 
venerable death. In our time Latin is no longer em- 
ployed as a means for conversation, so the primary 
object is at once disposed of, and if we ventured to sug- 
gest that the dormitory of St. Peter’s College was ever 
likely to become a training-school for Drury Lane or 
the Lyceum, we can imagine how the reverend gentle- 
men who at present conduct the fortunes of Westmin- 
ster School would be shocked in their evenly-balanced 
minds. That the annual performance of a Latin comedy 
should not have produced an actor or two is a matter of 
some surprise; for, during the many years that have 
elapsed since Terencewas first played in Dean’s Yard we 
remember only one name—Barton Booth—which re- 
mains until this day conspicuous in the annals of the 
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English stage, as well as among the more distinguished 
of Westminster alwmni. As a show and as an adver- 
tisement, the play is undoubtedly a good thing for the 
school; the Press is always kind, and the individual 
efforts of the young actors obtain a recognition which 
astonishes the outside public; in other respects, the 
existence of the institution is not only unnecessary, but 
indefensible. 

The répertoire of Westminster Plays is not a large 
one. It consists of the Andria, the Adelphi, Phor- 
mio, by Terence, and the Trinummus of Plautus. 
The Hunuchus used occasionally to be given, but it 
has been removed from the list since the last visit of 
Prince Albert to Little Dean’s-yard. The Adelphi, 
which was represented last week, is considered by many 
critics as Terence’s masterpiece, and, although in the 
original there are certain passages to which the Lord 
Chamberlain might object, the love affairs of A’schinus 
and Ctesipho, the slave-life of the period illustrated in 
the persons of Syrus and Geta, and the comparative 
merits of town and country training, have been judi- 
ciously lopped of any impropriety by the accomplished 
gentleman who acts as the Westminster dramatic censor. 
The play to which we refer is the last of the author’s 
works. It was acted in B.C. 158, the year of the writer’s 
death, on the occasion of the funeral games of Gimilius 
Paulus, and may be said to be “ not entirely original.” 
The works to which the Adelphi owes some of its 
intrigue, however, are not extant, although the names 
of the authors, Menander and Diphilus, have been pre- 
served. The characters in the comedy are similar to 
those in other plays by Terence and Plautus, but are 
marked perhaps with more firmness and consistency 
than the writer generally displays. Demea has two 
sons, Adschinus and Ctesipho, also a brother named 
Micio. The latter is an easy-going, tolerant, well-bred 
gentleman; Demea is a disciplinarian, hard and 
somewhat morose by nature. The two boys have 
been differently brought up. Aschinus by Micio, 
Ctesipho by Demea. Presumably they are both 
gifted with ingenuous minds, but the strict pro- 
priety of Demea has made Ctesipho somewhat! of a 
hypocrite, whilst AXschinus is open-hearted, liberal- 
handed, frank, and attractive. Each is engaged in a 
love intrigue, and, at the opening of the play, schinus 
has taken upon himself the blame for having broken 
into a slave-dealer’s house, beaten the master, and 
carried off a young girl. In reality Ctesipho is the 
culprit, but Aischinus, who does not dread the tolerant 
Micio, has accepted all blame to save his brother from 
the wrath of Demea. All these four individuals are 
very much controlled by the slave Syrus, who dislikes 
the crusty Demea, and tells him all manner of 
stories about the abduction, and how he himself has 
been beaten by the virtuous Ctesipho, for his share 
in the plot, and finally declares that Demea’s indignant 
son has returned to his farm disgusted with his brother 
and the immorality of Athens. All the while Ctesipho 
is in-doors with his mistress, but Demea goes away to 
the farm to find him, and, on his return, learns from 
Hegio that his son Aéschinus is in further disgrace. It 
appears that the young scrapegrace has another mistress 
in Glycerium who is about to become a mother, so 
Demea gives up all hope of AMschinus, and is only 
anxious to see his brother Micio to fix some plan for 
the abatement of all the misery. Then Syrus comes 
forward and sends Demea away on a bootless errand, 
whilst Aéschinus is in despair, for Glycerium and her 
mother have heard of the abduction of the slave girl, 
and, very properly, refuse to see him. However, 
matters are settled in due course, the young men 
marry the objects of their respective affections, and the 
good-humoured Micio makes a wife of Sostrata, 
Glycerium’s mother. Every one promises amendment, 
Syrus is made a free man, and the curtain falls upon a 
tolerably happy family. 





So much for the plot, which, as the reader will at 
once perceive, may have influenced Moliére to write 
his L’Ecole des Maris. The representation last week 
in the Westminster Theatre, if not all that could be 
desired, was, at all events, careful and suggestive. 
The faults of one actor seem to be the faults of all. 
The Westminster boys certainly need more careful 
coaching in the rudiments of acting. They are all 
intelligent, and deliver their lines clearly, but the 
superabundance of emphasis and action in. which they 
constantly indulge ruins the effect of scenes where 
emphasis and action are necessary to an artistic illus- 
tration of the author’s meaning. Stage repose seems to 
be no object with them, and the provoking manner in 
which they almost incessantly shift their feet does not 
reflect high credit upon their stage manager. The best 
performance on Thursday last was the Demea of Mr. 
T. F. Williams, who was not only admirably “ made up,” 
but showed himself to be a comedian of more than 
average promise. The Syrus of Mr. Robinson was ex- 
aggerated in parts, whilst much in the way of the 
“ comic business” of the part was passed over untouched. 
The Sannio of Mr. Cobby was an intelligent and for- 
cible piece of acting, and the Sostrata of Mr. Tapper 
displayed considerable appreciation of the author’s 
pathos. We remember a performance of this part in 
the year 1863 that took every one by surprise; so 
passionate and thrilling, so unexpectedly feminine in 
his movements and his delivery was the young actor 
that Mr. Shapter’s Sostrata will be for ever remembered 
by those whose privilege it was to witness it. 

The prologue, which is always delivered by the captain 
of the school, was gracefully written. It referred to 
the deaths among the old Westminsters, and an intima- 
tion that since the school had suffered attacks from 
outsiders the number of scholars had inereased. The 
most noteworthy old boys who have died since the last 
play, are Bishop Milman, Sir Percy Burrell, James 
Mure, Sir Robert Booth, Sir Joseph Hart, Viscount 
Gage, Sir George Lennox, Sir David Dundas, Sir 
Matthew Ridley, and Admiral Rous. The epilogue was 
a somewhat clumsy attempt at satirising “ The Endow- 
ment of Research,” the one grain of fun consisting in 
Sannio, accoutred as an Oxford Proctor’s “ bull-dog,” 
claiming a share in the endowment in virtue of his 
undoubted talents at research. The few lines in which 
he informs the professor that he knows every haunt of 
the undergraduates were applauded, and the writer has 
shown some ingenuity in finding Latin names for “ The 
King’s Head,” “The Star,” and “The Maidenhead’ 
Taverns. Says Sannio: 

Insisto juvenum gressus; huc cursito, et illuc. 
More canis, metam certus adire datam, 
Cauponz mihi sunt note omnes: “Insignia Regis,” 
“ Mitra,” ac “Stella Vetus,” “ Virgineumque Caput.” 


In conclusion, we may remark that, with its many 


good points, and its few imperfections, the Westminster 
play of 1877 was fully up to the average. 





CHAPTERS ON HISTRIONIC ART. 





IX.—CHILD’S-PLAY. 


d hig charms of Christmas have the magic effect 
of causing actors and actresses to apparently 
dwindle in size. A more severe writer might add that 
they at the same time seem to increase in capacity. 
The season which produces infantile audiences brings 
children forward to amuse them, and these miniature 
actors so acquit themselves as to awaken surprise that 
their histrionic abilities are not more thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and are so little utilised in the drama proper, 
when pantomimes cease. Managers must be very near- 
sighted not to observe the effect which a child, whether 
active or passive, in a play, has upon the spectators. 
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They are instantly moved by feelings and recollections 
to regard him with favour. Sometimes this favour 
originates in pity. “So young,” say they, “to be 
taught and trained.” “ Wondrous pitiful,” think old- 
fashioned, and therefore ignorant, Puritans, “for a 
child to be placed amidst such false and demoralising 
circumstances.” Children at home are remembered, 
children, mere memories, are recalled and the * house ” 
stirs to silence and listens with the hushed pleasure 
of those who listen to the lark, when the clear “ child- 
ish treble” is heard above them in the air. Nor has 
the small actor long to wait for applause. The English 
invest children with so much sentiment that their very 
presence in public is effective. An infant may begin 
a theatrical career even before it is physically qualified 
to attempt a “ walking part.” It may act asa mere 
lachrymal, a receptacle for tears. Give Mrs. Bate- 
man a little child, or even a pillow in the shape of 
one, and she will soon make the eyes of the audience 
moist. When the child can speak, a doubly touching 
effect is produced. Perhaps, the best situation of the 
dull Dead Secret was the interview between the above- 
named actress—whose power of demonstrating the 
maternal instincts is remarkable — and her little 
daughter whom she dare not claim. Not a little is 
Mr. Irving’s skilful exposition of the character 
of Charles I. aided by the early scene where, 
euris expeditis, he plays with his boy and 
girl. The young princes in the plays of Shakspere 
cannot be seen without a host of tragic and touching 
incidents of the national history recurring to the mind : 
Arthur begging Hubert to spare his sight, or the bold 
boy braving his uncle Gloucester. The significant 
fact: that these parts are usually well played makes us 
look for the reason. It may soon be found. The 
mimetic faculty is fresher in children than in adults. 
Their imagination is warmer, their perception of cha- 
racter keener, their self-consciousness infinitely less. 
The early days of childhood are spent in acting—in 
imitating others. A boy will play the part of a 
soldier, or coachman, or hunter; a girl that of mother 
or nurse. This constant practice, without audiences and 
without the restriction of words and cues, gives great 
freedom and ease to their style. Quick to imagine a 
character and natural peculiarities, they are slow to 
acquire conventional tricks, to which older actors attach 
importance. Young Henry. Grattan, for instance, 
is a juvenile actor, with grace of bearing, spirit 
and intelligence, equal to any jewne premier in 
town of twice his age and height. His 
sister has less abandon, but is superior to many a 
rival in a longer dress. The juvenile troupe which 
rendered a pantomime last winter so well as to excite 
our warmly expressed approbation, and doubtless 
will again gratify playgoers during the present week, 
afford noteworthy examples of the qualities dis- 
cussed in past chapters on histrionic art. No doubt 
their leaders are choice children of somewhat extra- 
ordinary aptitude, and, on the other hand, some of the 
diminutive performers may be as stiff and stupid as if 
they were grown-up supernumeraries; but the general 
efficiency is rather above than below that of companies 
of regulation size. Pantomime involves frequent change 
and incessant business, both troublesome. If juvenile 
actors can succeed in it, they must @ fortiori be able 
to take part in dramas, where they have less to do. 
Why then are they so seldom introduced by dramatists ? 
The time has gone when the association of childish 
innocence with theatrical surroundings made a contrast 
causing pain. To teach a girl to act seems less 
cruel than to educate her for the life of a gov- 
erness. To let a boy tread the boards, must often 
be more kind than to condemn him to walk the 
hospitals, to imprison him behind a_bank-counter, 
or to consign him to the sea. There is wide scope for the 
child actor on the stage. Children are prominent in 


English domestic life. Being better conducted, more 
gentle and refined in manner than those of the last 
generation, they are admitted nowadays to closer inti- 
macy and companionship with their elders. Yet they 
become neither unpleasantly mature nor precocious, and 
do not lose the freshness of youth. No insignificant 
parts do they play in home scenes. But when those 
scenes are transferred to the theatre, the children dis- 
appear. Why is this? Our dramas have not yet 
become so vitiated by deduction from a tainted source 
as to render the theatrical atmosphere deleterious for 


juvenile performers, who should therefore be allowed to 








take their natural place in them. Numbers of new, 
interesting, delightful and amusing situations might 
be elaborated if the playwright would remember 
to admit a child or two amongst his dramatis persone. 
Are they not the unconscious mediators in harmless 
love-affairs, do they not pathetically reconcile estranged 
elders, silently teach parents the alphabet of morality, 
and by their own minor delinquencies cause contre- 
temps which should be invaluable to authors searching 
for novel incidents ? Thevalue of even an enfant terrible 
has not yet been ascertained by those who painfully 
construct our deplorable farces. We think that 
every theatrical company should include juvenile 
members. The Théatre Francais has, we believe, 
always some on its staff. Not long ago, we saw the 
child’s part in Le Malade Imaginmre admirably 
played by a true representative, and with greater 
pleasure still do we remember the filial tenderness of 
the little daughter of “Monsieur Alphonse,” when 
Mdlle. Alice Lody, herself then no older than the 
character, undertook the +éle at the Gymnase. That 
she should develope into the finished and favourite 
“‘ srown-up ” actress, whom London admired in L’Ami 
Fritz, caused us no surprise. Several of our best 
actresses owe much of their renown to the advantages 
of having begun their professional training at a very 
early age. The boyish parts in English dramas are 
generally slight, but such as they are, they have, never- 
theless, been for too many years usurped by those who 
are physically disqualified to perform them. The 
effect of an irrepressible woman confined in the 
tight habiliments of a page, is painfully familiar 
to modern audiences. Females do not seem so anxious 
to appear as “ heavy fathers” or “old men,” yet they 
could “ make up,” perhaps, better for such parts than 
for those of slender and graceful boys. Male-clad 
actresses would not be missed from the stage, while 
children would be welcome in that region of “make- 
believe,” where, fancy free and untrammelled by worldly 
considerations, they are so thoroughly at home. 








THREE GRACES. 


—_ + —— 


HE fifteenth volume of M. Francisque Sarcey’s 

* Comédiens et Comédiennes,” published the 

week before last in Paris, contains biographies of three 
gifted actresses—Mdlle. Reichemberg, Mdlle. Baretta, 
and Mdlle. Broisat. The biography of the first-named 
actress is by no means long, and, except as a record of 
the development of high talent, presents no feature of 
interest. That of Mdlle. Baretta, on the other hand, 
will be read again and again. This lady was born at 
Avignon in 1856. Her father, who was an hotel-keeper, 
came to Paris in 1862, and set up in business in the 
Rue Saint Honoré, the street in which Moliére first saw 
the light. Here Mdlle. Baretta made the acquaintance 
of Sarah and Jeanne Bernhardt, an acquaintance which 
marks the great turning-point in her life. Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt was then at the Conservatoire and dreaming 
of histrionic triumphs at the Comédie Frangaise ; 
Malle. Baretta likewise contracted a penchant for the 
stage, and in a short time, by dint of hard study 
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under the tuition of the Bernhardts, was able to recite 
verse with such excellent effect that on one occasion 
the curé of the pension she attended tapped her 
approvingly on the shoulder and predicted that she 
would make a name. Mdlle. Baretta’s parents had 
no objection to her going on the stage, and in 1864, 
in the ninth year of her age, they procured for her 
an engagement at no less a place than the Comédie 
Frangaise itself. Among the parts the administra- 
tewr entrusted her with was that of the child 
in Le Supplice @une Femme. This probation 
lasted four years and a half, on the expiration of 
which period she was admitted in due form to the 
Conservatoire. Like her friend Sarah Bernhardt, who 
continued to evince a warm interest in her progress, 
Malle. Baretta was exceedingly thin—so thin, in fact, 
that Beauvallet, on being introduced to the new 
pupil, said, with his characteristic brusqueness, “ We 
shall next be asked to act as wet nurses.” In 
1868, after gaining the second prize—no inconsider- 
able achievement—she left the Conservatoire, and 
having passed some time at the Odéon, was 
advanced to the dignity of a sociétaire of the Comédie 
Frangaise. Mdlle. Broisat, it appears, is a native of 
Piedmont. Her family strongly opposed her choice of 
the stage as a profession, but Barroilhet, to whom they 
were well known, induced them to let her have her own 
way. Instead of going to the Conservatoire, which 
Barroilhet was pleased to regard, or at any rate, to de- 
scribe, as a school of bad morals, where boys and girls did 
nothing but romp, Mdlle. Broisat studied the art of the 
stage under Bondeville, who before long introduced her 
with just pride toM.Sardou. The result was that she came 
out at the Comédie Frangaise in La Maison Newve, and 
the impression she made was so favourable that the 
manager showed no inclination to part with her. Her 
histrionic education, however, was not yet complete, and 
for three years after her début she was a pupil at 
Brussels of M. Delvil. M. Regnier interested himself 
on her behalf, but prior to returning to Paris she went 
. on a tour with Meynadier in Italy. Practical ex- 
perience brought her inborn talents for the stage to 
something like maturity; a successful series of per- 
formances at the Odéon opened to her the doors of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and when the committee raised her 
to the rank of sociétaire it was generally felt that the 


honour conferred upon her was in every respect well 
deserved. 





THE SOURCES OF HENRY V. 


A’ the last meeting of the New Shakspere Society, Mr. 

James Gairdner in the chair, a paper on “‘The Sources of 
Henry V.,” by Mr. W. G. Stone, was read. After some brief 
remarks on the editions and dates of Henry V., the Globe Theatre, 
in which it was first acted, and the scenic difficulties involved in 
its representation, referred to several times in the prologues, the 
writer proceeded to compare the play scene by scene with cor- 
responding passages from the reign of Henry V. in Holinshed’s 
“Chronicles.” To this source it appeared that—with one or two 
trifling exceptions—Shakspere was indebted for the historical 
matter of his play. It was suggested that the episode of 
Ancient Pistol and the French soldier (Act iv., sc. 4) might have 
been derived from a somewhat similar scene in the Famous 
Victories of Henry the Fifth (Shakspere’s Library, pt. 2, i., 368). 
The wooing scene in the Famous Victories was also com- 
pared with the similar scene in Henry ‘V. The crux 
pointed out by Johnson (Variorum Shakspere, xvii., 440) 
—namely, that in Act iv., se. 7, Henry would seem 
to order his prisoners’ throats to be cut again—was dealt 
with, and explained by a reference to the stage directions in the 
Folio for Act iv., scenes 6 and 7, and also to the account in 
Holinshed of the last phase of the battle. (The latter explana- 
tion had been previously offered by M. Mason, Variorum Shak- 
spere, xvii., 441.) Shakspere was shown to have adhered closely 
to his authority, and in only two instances—the most important 





being the embassy of Exeter—to have altered the order of events. 
In the notes to this paper, which has been written as an intro- 
duction to a revised edition of Henry V., undertaken by Mr. 
Stone for the New Shakspere Society, the historical sources of 
the Chronicles, so far as Henry V.’s reign is concerned, were traced. 
The paper concluded with a sketch of Henry’s character as deli- 
neated by Shakspere. The general summing-up of the king’s 
character in the Chronicles was compared here. In this part of 
the paper Mr. Stone attempted to explain and justify Henry’s 
questionable utterances in 1 Henry IV., I., ii., ll. 219—241. In 
the discussion which followed, Messrs. Gairdner,. Hetherington, 
Matthew, Rose, and Furnivall took part. 





THE MERCHANT OF VENICE IN 1652. 

ia a letter to the Atheneum, Mr. John W. Hales draws atten- 

tion to a very suggestive coincidence. The fourth quarto edi- 
tion of the Merchant of Venice appeared, as is well known, in 1652. 
Such an apparition (sie) is not, indeed, unique in the Common- 
wealth period ; the fourth quarto of Zea came out in 1655, and 
also in 1655 the third of Othello; but there are political circum- 
stances attending the year 1652, which, if they do not explain the 
reissue of the Merchant just then, yet certainly deserve notice in 
connection with it. It may have been a mere coincidence— 
it is undoubtedly a fact worth remarking—that just at the 
time when the Merchant was reissued, the Jews were be- 


_ ginning to ask for readmission into England, and the considera- 


tion of their request to be seriously entertained. It was not 
till October, 1655, that Manasseh Ben Israel came over in 
person, not till the following December that the celebrated 
discussion at Whitehall took place; but for some years before 
that earnest and able patriot had been urging the claims of his 
people upon English consideration. He had petitioned Barebone’s 
Parliament, and still earlier had petitioned the Long Parliament. 
And the cause he advocated was not without friends moved by 
motives far different from his. During the Dutch war, which 
began in May, 1652, both Blake and Monk recommended the re- 
admission of the Jews “as a means of damaging the commerce of 
Holland,” and “ Cromwell appeared favourable to it.” But for 
the most part the feeling was against the Jews. English preju- 
dices are of special tenacity, and this particular prejudice was 
of unusual strength. So the idea of a Jewish immigration 
was bitterly resented. The clergy, the lawyers, the popu- 
lace were all at one on the subject. William Prynne 
“headed the cry of Christianity in danger, by publishing a 
manifesto against the Jews, in which their ‘ill deportment, mis- 
demeanour, condition, sufferings, oppressions, slaughters, plunders 
by popular insurrections, royai exactions, and final banishment’ 
were brought forward, in connection with laws and Scriptures, 
‘to plead and conclude against their re-admission inte 
England.’ The old clamour against the Jewerie was revived, 
especially in the city, where the merchants were jealous of 
the wealth of the Hebrews. The Protector, seeing it was 
in vain to expect any agreement upon this question, sought 
for no legal sanction to their settling here, but raised no 
objection to a Portuguese synagogue being opened in 1656.” 
It must be allowed that the re-exhibition of Shylock in 1652 
could scarcely have tended to soften this general disposition. 
Whether William Leake, in “ his shop at the sign of the Crown 
between the two Temple Gates,” had any sinister intentions when 
he had that quarto reprinted, there would seem no means of 
knowing. Other volumes published by him, advertised in the 
Merchant, 4to., are of various kinds, both religious and general. 
Amongst them are both Christ’s Passion, “a Tragedie by George 
Sands,” and A Maid’s Tragedie. There may or may not have 
been animus in the man; but he certainly did the Jews no good 
turn when at such ‘a time he re-issued the Merchant of Venice. 
For by “ the 'general” little heed is paid to the profound skill 
and the catholic humanity with which the Jew is interpreted in 
that play. The Christian who looks frankly and faithfully at 
this work will not find matter for exultation or for ridicule, but 
only for shame and sadness. Shylock had been made the hard, 
savage, relentless creature we see him by long and cruel oppres- 
sion. But “the general” would see only an atrocious monster 
infamous for its greed, execrable for its spite. And such a figure, 
seen at such a time, could scarcely have promoted the cause of 
the outcasts of Israel. 
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Att Literary Communications should 
be addressed to the Editor, and business 
letters to the Publishers of Tor THEATRE. 

Any delay in the transmission of this 
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Publishers. 

All payments for Subscriptions and 
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Bills of the lap. 


_—— 


HE MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
At 


’ 

Adolphe Adam’s favourite opera, 
THE SWISS COTTAGE (Le Chalet). 
Mr. George Power (his first appearance 

in England), and Mr. George Fox; Mdlle. 
H6léne Crosmond (her first appearance). 

Musical Director and Conductor, Mr. 
Weist Hill. 5 
ROSE AND MARIE; or the Reward of 

Filial Love (in six tableaux). 

The ballet pantomime invented and 
arranged by Madame_Katti Lanner. 300 
children, including the whole of the 
students of the National Training School 
for Dancing. 


NP HEATRE ROYAL, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
At 7, 
BREAKING THE SPELL. 
At 7.45, 
PUSS IN BOOTS. 

Messrs. Raynors, Romaines, Furneaux 
Cook, Levite, Melford, Paul Valentine ; 
Mesdames Alice Cook, Champneys, R. Lee, 
E. M‘Alpine, M. Pasco, K. Kearney, Nina, 
Gunniss, and Signora Cavalazzi. 








HEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
At 7, 


THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING, 
Mr. W, Terris and Miss L. Willes. 
THE WHITE CAT. 

The Vokes Family, Miss H. Coveney, 
Mdille. Pitteri, Mr. F’. Moreland, &c. 


Double Harlequinade. 


Clowns — F. 
Evans and ©. Lauri. 








THEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 


At 7, 
HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 

Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrle, 
Orouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 
Lucy Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
M. Harris, Morelli, Harrison, &c. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 


Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Ovizy Carte. 


At 8.46, 
THE SORCERER. 
Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Mesdames Alice May, Giulia 
Warwick, H. Everard, Howard Paul. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


My. Henry NEVILLE, Sole Lessee. 
At7 
A ROUGH DIAMOND. 


At 8, 
TURN OF THE TIDE. 

Messrs. G. W. Anson, C. Harcourt, 
Yarnold, Barsby, R. Pateman, T. G. 
Warren, Forbes Robertson, Bauer, and 
Henry Neville; Mesdames Gerard, Sophie 
Young, Leigh Murray, Hébert, Alma 
= a Florence Terry, and Mrs. John 
NV ood. 





2 RINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manageress, Miss 

Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 


t 8, 
AN UNEQUAL MATCH. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Sugden, Kemble, 
Flockton, W. Younge, Teesdale, Deane, 
Newton, Strick, Bancroft; Mesdames 
Litton, Phillips, A. Wilton, Hertz, Lee, 
Bancroft. And 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


RY 
At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame ; 
Mesdames Venne, Holme, &c. 
At 9.30, 
THE RED ROVER. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley, Mitchell, &c. ; 
Mesdames Venne, Sanger, De Grey, Foster. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D, James and T. THornr. 
At 7.80, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


(jATETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Ho.uuinesueap. 


Marie 





AL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 











At 7.30, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 
Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, Taylor, Soutar, Fawcett, 
At9 


Barnes. .15, 
FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 
Afternoon Pantomime, VALENTINE 
AND ORSON, every afternoon during 
Christmas Week, and every Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday until further 
notice, at 2.80. 





ROxaAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 7, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. S. Emery, L. Lablache, J. G. 
Shore, H. Russell, Edward George, and H. 
Sinclair; Mesdames Leighton, Billington, 
Hudspeth, A. Murray, C. Jecks, E. 
Phillips, &e. 

At 9.30, 
THE ENCHANTED BARBER. 

ROBIN HOOD (Children’s Pantomime), 
this day, and every morning until Satur- 
day, Feb. 9. Commencing at 2.80. 


(Z LOBE THEATRE, 
At 7, 


CRYPTO. 


At 8, 
ARTFUL CARDS, 
TRYING A MAGISTRATE, and 
BIRTHPLACE OF PODGERS. 
Messrs. J. L. Toole, Macklin, H. West- 


land, C. Collette; Mesdames I. Clifton, 
Hewitt, and Eliza Johnstone. 


(\RITERION THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.3 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 








At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing ; Mesdames Fanny 
Josephs, Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and Hilton. 


OLLY THEATRE, 
Charing Cross. 
Lessee oa Manager, 
ALEX. HENDERSON. 


€ 





Mr. 


At 7.30, 
PEACOCK’S HOLIDAY, 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 

At 8.45, 

A NIGHT OF TERROR, 

A Musical Madness in three Fyttes. 
From the French by Charles Wyndham 
and Arthur Matthison. 

Messrs. John Howson, Philip Day, 
Charles Ashford, Wyatt, and W. J. Hill; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, Emily Vining, Angel, Chet- 
wynd, Ridell, Powys, Home, Graham, 

Chorley, Hilton. 





OYAL COURT THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hare. 
At 8.15, 
THE HOUSE OF DARNLEY. 
Messrs. C. Kelly, Titheradge, A. Bishop, 
R. Cathcart, Denison, and Hare; Mdlles. 
Ellen Terry, Amy Roselle, and B. Henri. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 


Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. JoHn & RicHarp DovuGLass. 


At 7, 
THE ENCHANTED PRINCE; or, 
Beauty and the Bears. 

Messrs. ©. Bell, Orkins, Walter La- 
burnum, Vincent, Percival, and J. Barnum ; 
Mesdames Howes, Valckeanare, Harcourt, 
Sidonie, St. Pierre, Rayner, Montgomery, 
Neville. 

Morning performances every Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday at one o’clock. 
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@ard BWasket, 


M Iss NEILSON, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 


Jan. 26th, 1878, as Vioxa in Twelfth Night. © 


Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 





ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 


has returned to town. 





ISS MARIE DE_ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Address as above, or Mr. BLAacKMoRE. 


M8: HENRY IRVING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, BRIGHTON. 


ME. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 


As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 
Me: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


THEATRE ROYAL, Belfast, 
December 24th, 


All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 


All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 


Business Manager, T. S. Amory. 

















R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 





>. @:+ te +o oO & me 
Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 





R. CRESWICK, 
during his absenee from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 


60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 





R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 





= Oo DELL. 
THEATRE ROYAL, 


Manchester, Twelve Nights. 
FARJEON 


Me. 
IN AMERICA. 


During Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s Tour in 
America, it is requested that all Letters 
and Communications be addressed to Mr. 
B. L. Farsgzon, care of Messrs. Scribner 
& Co., New York. 








Bo0ks. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, Se. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CoarLes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

« The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.’’—Era. 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


. _ ae 

The LIVES of the CON- 

JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 

of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 

“The Old Showman and the Old 

London Fairs,” &¢. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 

vided an immense amount of entertainment for them, 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and information.”’—Era. 


‘He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

*‘A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.’”’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fure-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

*“ We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 


All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian. 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 


SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes HinpiEy. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

‘Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our socialhistory.’’— Public Opinion, 

* Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 











OR tscellaneous, 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER 8T., LONG AORE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Iyceum Theatre, under present management, 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard TII.,” &e. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 


HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 


Conducted by Emity Farrurv.t, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 


Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 
117 PRAED STREET, W. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
ago ne they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
FACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
, Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


‘ (PHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 
The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties ; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island ne 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapei 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—A pply 
CHARLES READE, 2, Albert-terraee 








Knightsbridge. 
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WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Antiseptic Deiergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
CTAREUA\| the World. By its daily use, freedom trom infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 
Bese sf blotches, and roughnecs removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous, 
“In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”—Th¢ Luncet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
mur office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—-Medical Times and Gazette, ‘‘ It is 
f/ the only true antiseptic suap.”— British Medical Journal, 


In ‘Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“ PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


_ Disinfecting, Purifying, Aperient, the only Pi'l extant possessing these threefold properties. A boon to every class, They act on the Stomach, the 
Liver, and the a curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs. They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 


Breath, and are an e 


ectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


In Boxes, 134d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Nore.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World. 


W. V. WRIGHT &% CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith, 
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The Cream of the Press. 
For One Penny. 


— 
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A Paper for the Busy and the Idle. 
For One Penny. 
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The best Family Paper. RIEF. 
For One ey . B 
The best Paper for the Country, Be 
For One Penny, 











The best Paper for Abroad. RIEF. 
For One Penny. 





The Best Paper for Travellers. DRIEF. 
For One Penny. 
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Gives all Shades of Opinion. 
For One Penny. 


— 
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Everybody’s Paper. 
For One Penny. 
To be had of all Newsvendors. 
For One Penny. 





|. et The Cheapest Paper Published. 








OFFICE :—81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.’’—Shakspere. 


THE ONLY EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 


AND 


LUMBAGO, 









Sold by all 
Chemists and Wholesale 


Agents, in Bottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 11s. 
Derot :—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, LOWER THAMES STREET. 





SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPAGNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 


WHITE LABEL, recommended,.........sss0see0e0000-+-per doz, 21/- 
BLUE - ONE BM isis seciveciccscesssieesavisens ” 25/- 
PINK d very Choice OLB ......csesereevsereesees ™ 27/- 


IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877. 





WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private sor- 
respondence. Bookkeeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution 
97B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 





MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


On THURSDAY the Office wil] be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244. REGENT STREET, W 


‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as & 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 
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